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From the Connecticut Mirror. 
“IS IT FANCY ORIS IT FACT” 


No more Will I love for my mother is fled, 
My brother is gone to the seas for his bread, 
And, oh! my poor father by whom 1 am fed— 

How cold is his hand when I take it! 
He has cares, he has sorrows, and wild is his smile, 
When I strive all his harrowing thoughts to beguile, 
I gaze on his anguish, and fancy the while 

That his heart wants but little to break it. 


No more will I love—for my lover is gone! 

At moonday the grasshopper sits by the stone, 

And at twilight the whippoorwill utters his moan, 
When deep in the wood he is buried! 

’Twas there that he wish’d to be laid, for *twas there 

That truth told its tale, and that love breath’d its pray’r, 

And the heart taught the tongue a sad promise to swear— 
That he and his love should be marrried. 


He’s wedded to dust, and I’m wedded to woe, 
My father’s distracted, and where shall I go?— 
Should I follow my mother?--Oh, misery!—no! 
Tain not, I am not her daughter! 
One hope I can cherish—one form T can seek, 
On one breast I can sigh, to one heart I can speak, 
And the tear I next shed shall fall on his cheek— 
The brother that ventur’d the water! 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


DESULTORY SCRAPS, 
BY PIERCIE SHAFTON, Genr. 
No. 4. 


UNREQUITED LOVE. 


{Concluded from our Jast.] 


‘*The matter of a cool five thousand, from one of 
our debtors at S——, prevents me that pleasure to- 
night,” said Morrison, ‘‘ but to-morrow evening at 
eight, according to my promise, I will, if in health, 
be seated in your enchanting parlour, which looks so 
delightfully out upon the bay.” 

We parted. I wound my way through the streets 
of S——. The sun had left the western sky. Night- 
fall drew in—a few tints of bright crimson, from 
some floating clouds lay refiected in the placid bay— 
a white sail appeared afar, apparently 

—‘‘ Floating betwixt the dun wave and the sky“’— 
and all seemed sinking into that hushed quietness 
which attends the twilight hour. Alarm for Morrison 
had sobered my spirits. I knew Delano to be a-vil- 
Jain, by the report of many a friend, and Charles was 
confiding his best earthly interests to his treacherous 
bosom. Awed by my own sorrowful feelings, I sought 
a by-lane, leading into a street, on which my board- 
ing house was situated, at the upper end of the town. 

In the middle of the lane which I was then traver- 
sing, was a clump of elms:—they consisted of three 
gigantic trees, although the two ouler ones were 
smaller than-the centre one, which had been scathed 
by lightning, in a storm which, but a few weeks pre- 
vious, had dismasted half the shipping in the har- 
bour, and effected much injury to the husbandmen 


tion was almost certain. 


lj that L lifted, with a trembling hand, the knocker to 


of the adjacent country. The leaves had been sear- 
ed by the stroke, and now rustled mournfully in the 
night wind. 

As I approached the spot, a loud voice, harsh and 
dissonant, reached my ear:—‘‘ Speak low!” said a 
voice, which I instantly recognized to be that of 
young Delano—speak lower, for God’s sake! we 
shall be overheard.” The moonat this instant burst 
from a pillar of dark clouds, which were moving to 
the east, and from whence occasional flashes of light- 
ning proceeded; and, favoured by the deep shadow of 
the wall on the opposite side of the narrow lanc##I 
approached the parties. 

“ You tell me,” said the first speaker, whom I now 
recognized to be a hag of the most odious character, 
who supported a wandering existence by telling for- 
tunes, and who went by the name of “Hateful Nell,” 
“That I must get my own daughter, and make her 
cry, and shed tears, and tell your sister that Charles 
Morrrison has ruined her forever! And what for all? 
He is a kind-hearted lad—rich, but not disdainful— 
he has given ‘ Hateful Nell’ many a sixpence in the 
street, to buy her bread. But,” she added, ‘“‘you need 
not gather your brow into such a dark frown as that; 
give us your money, and at ten to-morrow eve, your 
will is obeyed;—Mary’s fortune shall be told as you 
requested.” 


My heart beat audibly as they approached from be- 

neath the shadow of the scathed elm, for my detec- 
Delano drew out a-purse 
from his bosom.— 
. “There,” said he, pouring out some glittering 
coin, “are two guineas:—now,” drawing a Bible 
from his breast, and a pistol from his pocket, ‘swear 
upon that book that you will fulfil your pledge:—be 
quick, the storm is approaching.” 

The hag knelt, whilst the cocked pistol was pre- 
sented against her furrowed brow; she kissed the Bi- 
ble, and made a solemn oath to do all he had requir- 
ed of her. seat 

‘¢ Remember,” muttered he, “death, or the fulfil- 
ment of your promise!” They departed:—the for- 
tune-teller pursued her path to her miserable hut;— 
and Delano, to his downy pillow, with a guilty 
heart. 

A dark cloud had obscured the moon as they went 
their ways—loud thunder rolled in the west—and 
the incessant flashes of lightning, together with a 
few pattering drops, rustling among the sere leaves 
of the breezy eim, warned me that the tempest was 
at hand. I reached my chamber with mournful feel- 
ings as the storm burst with all its fury. Theclock 
struck midnight before my eyes were closed insleep. 
I awoke pale and unrefreshed. I pondered on the 
events of yesternight, and determined to see. my 
friend Morrison on his return from M——, before he 
called at Delano’s. It was at five,in the afternoon, 


the door of Morrison’s paternal mansion. The ser- 
vant girl informed me that he had just returned from 
M——, and had gone to Mr. Delano’s. She added 
that Charles would probably tarry a moment at the 
Bank of S——, as he had business there. I hurried 


ing the piazza of an adjacent hotel. I was, howev- 
er, determined to call at Delano’s; and, accordingly. 
I returned and dressed; and, at half-past seven, | 
found myself in the enchanting drawing-room, of 
which my friend had spoken in such raptures. 

It was a delightful night. The sky, purified by 
the storm, emitted from its blue and studded vault 
the glimmer of ten thousand stars; while the crescent 
moon walked the blue fields, like a queen amidst her 
attendants. A vase of flowers, which stood on the 
open casement, shed floods of fragrance around, min- 
gled with the varied sweets of the mignionette and 
woodbine, which stole in from the gardens. A soft 
breezy murmur whispered in the leaves of some lof- 
ty locusts, while, from between their branches, was 
seen the calm bay reposing in holy purity. A light 
sail lay on its unrufiled mirror; and the mellow notes 
of a soft flute, breathing a pensive air, stole sweetly 
out upon the atmosphere. 

Charles and Mary were seated on the sofa, enga- 
ged in delightful converse—happiaess beamed in their 
countenances, and the blind god seemed to oversha- 
dow them with his rosy wings. Here a delightful 
hour soon passed away. At half-past eight, young 
Delano entered the room. <A smile was on his coun- 
tenance; and he approached my friend, remarking 
gaily, ‘I see you are punctual to the time.” 


‘“ We are apt to be eager in our searches for hap- 
piness, Delano,” said Morrison; ‘‘and nothing else 
was my expectation in your charming retreat.” De- 
lano muttered a reply; and, as the hour of nine ap- 
proached, I arose to depart. Mary accompanied me 
to the little gate; and, bidding her good night, I lin- 
gered about the garden-wall, determined to hear the 
conversation between the fortune-teller and the ob- 
ject of Morrison’s devoted attachment. Ina moment 
the carriage of Charles was atthe door; and, press- 
ing Mary’s hand as he passed the gate, he bade her 
adieu, and departed. | 

The murmur of his carriage wheels had scarcely 
expired in the distance, before a whistle from Dela- 
no, at the corner of the garden-wall, attracted my 
attention. He immediately sought the house, and 
as quickly returned with his sister leaning on his arm. 


After a brief pause, he said—‘‘ Mary! do you not 
know that Morrison is a villain?—that he has alrea- 


dy ruined a young and artless girl, fair and pure as 
yourself? He is doubly guilty, for he loves you not. 
It was but yesterday, at the coffee-house, in 
street, that, in the frenzy of “wine, he gave, as a 
toast, the name of the hapless victim of his arts!— 


Kindness and affection seem sparkling in his eyes» 


al 


to the Bank—it was shut, and the cashier was walk- 
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but the destruction of innocence is lurking in his 


heart! Trust him not, Mary; he will deceive you for- || 


ever!—But here comes wandering Nell,” exclaimed 
he, as the little gate opened at the end of the lawn 
in front of the mansion;—“‘ she will tell you, as you 


have already known at Mrs B.’s boarding-school, the 


the very thoughts of your heart.” 

‘There is truly a mystery about her,” said Mary, 
pale and weeping, “I always regarded her with re- 
verence, though I ever shunned her presence.” 

The sybil now approached. She had a coarse man- 
tle of dark fur upon her shoulders; in one hand she 
held a branch of the withered elm, and in the other 
a wreath of pale flowers, fantastically woven, which 
was broken intwain. She threw aside her cloak as 
she approached Mary; and, parting her elf-locks gn 
her pallid and furrowed brow, she tossed up, with 
an affected air of loftiness, her head,—brandished 
her broken wreath, glistening with the night dew 
in the chequered beams of the moon, as they glim- 
mered through the trees of the garden on the tlow- 


_ ery walks, and sung:— 


‘¢ Maiden, mark this blasted wreath! 
Thus thy hopes will sleep in death!— 
All thy dreams will pass away, 

As these faded leaves decay!—- 
Joys will perish—hopes will flee— 
Maiden, learn thy destiny! 


Mark this sere and faded bough— 


All its leaves were green but now: 

But the lightning leaped from heaven, 
And the lordly elm was riven.—- 
Lean not on the young and fair— 
Dark deceit is lurking there! 

Print no kiss on manly brow, 

When the breast no good may know!” 


‘‘He has but left you,” she continued. ‘Thy 
heart is;full of love for him—but Charles is gone, 
and I warn you of his arts—beware! Here is one— 


listen to her tale—it is the truth—and again I say, 


beware! List to her tale of sorrow,” said she, call- 
img to a young girl of sevenieen or eighteen, who 
had accompanied her-—‘‘ she will never lift her face 
from the earth in imnocence again!”. | 

The daughter.of the hag approached, with her 


instructions upon her lips; and a lie of the grossest 


kind was breathed into the ear of the credulous Ma- 
ry- Delano smiled in the moonlight—I heard his 
loud laugh of delight, as the evecs girl fainted in his 
unworthy arms! * * 
Gentle reader! shall I go on? Shall I tell you that 
the next eve, the resolute Mary spurned the faithful 
Morrison from her—that he sought the tempestuous 
ocean, and tossed amid the blackening tempest on 
its wave—that fate forbad him aninterview with thy 
friend Shafton, which would have unravelled the 


dark mystery—that when the yellow leaves of au- 
-tumn were eddying about the long-loved garden- 
- walks of Mary Delano, her gentle spirit was borne 


where the tears of regret are all wiped from the 
swollen eye of sorrow, while a repentant brother 
whispered in her dying ear, when it was all too late, 
that ‘the loveiof Charles had been holy and eonstant? 
Shall I tell thee, oh, fair and sympathising reader! 
that the graves of Charles and Mary are side by side 
—that the cypress waves its breezy and mournful 

arms above their dreamless sleep—and their sorrows 


_ are forever buried in the voiceless slumber of the 


grave? There are many such mournfel stories in 
the brain of Piereic Shafton. For as the loaded wain 
enters the store house piled with the sheaves of the 
harvest, thus hath memory gathered in her stores in 
the cranium of thy friend. —Soeme are of sorrow— 
others befitting the ear of jollity, and the swimming 


eye of:mirth. Howhbeit, “ the house of mourning is 
better than the house of feasting.” | 


* 


ORIGINAL BSSAY. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 


ANTIQUITY. 


[Concluded. 

The laws of humanity and decency, yielded to the 
supremacy of idolatrous imagination. The mother 
left her infant a morsel to the beasts of the wood, or 
to the reptiles of some dismal cavern, or with her 
own hands destroyed its existence, if its body pre- 
sented any marks of deficiency or deformity. Some 
of their charms were not complete without the blood, 
or some member, of a famished child or inferior an- 
imal; and burying alive or deliberate starvation, was 
not flinched from in cases of such necessity. The 
title of these pages would be sullied by a narration 
of some ceremonies in which females acted a con- 
spicuous part: it will be sufficient on so mortifying a 
topic, to observe, that it argues little for the feminine 
delicacy of the day, that a set of magistrates were 
provided for the express purpose of taking care that 
female dress did not transgress.the bounds of decen- 
cy: 

If we bring their mighty men to the same impar- 
tial standard, it is grievous to find the names we 
have venerated for wisdom and virtue, degraded in- 
to the rank of visionaries, or moon-struck rhapso- 
dists. And yet the proofs against the most conspic- 
uous of them, are too full to be avoided. The court 
of Areopagus, composed of the most. sedate and hon- 
ourable Athenians,—so dignified that its members 
were forbidden to laugh, or to write comedies, were 
forced to hold their sessions in the dark, after the 
ease of Phryne had convinced them how fatally they 
could be swerved by a meretricious display of the 
personal chatmsof a suitor. Socrates was thought, 
and is still called, the wisest philosopher of antiquity; 
yet that sage gave full credance to all the legends of 
witchcraft, and persuaded himself into the belief that 
he was under the immefiate superintendance of a 
spirit, which had assumed the'control of his conduct. 
The wildest notions, and most barbarous customs of 
the Grecians were ordered and encouraged by their 
celebrated law-givers. It was under the sanction 
of no less a name than Lycurgus, that deformed and 
feeble children were ordered to be murdered by the 
parent who bore them. His laws: too, introduced 
the public dancing and wrestling of females, under 
circumstances, which, a regard to the superior deli- 
cacy of those who may read this paper, forbids me 
torecord. Aristotle, though he professed to reject 
the fables of his country’s mythology, was anxious 
to have his wife deified, and worshipped in the same 
manner as Ceres. Pythagoras went about in the 
dress of a priest of the Egyptian Gods, teaching the 
doctrines of metempsychosis, and forswearing him- 
self by enumerating the different bodies which he 
declared he remembered to have been inhabited by 
his soul. Xenophon built a temple to Diana. Plato, 
whose erratic brain concocted a system of philoso- 
phy, which gained for him from his discerning coun- 
trymen, the title of divine; whose writings Quintilian 
in another age, professed to regard as the words of 
a god, and with whom Cicero thought it more glo- 
rious to coincide im error, than with others in truth, 
—this laurelled sage taught doctrines, which, if now 
promulgated, would stand him as a sufficient recom- 
mendation; not as they formerly did—as a disciple of 
Socrates, but of the modern ‘‘ high priest of nature” 
to the discipline of the straight-jacket. 

Thus then do. the glories of antiquity vanish, or 
become obscured in the contrast of mental improve- 


|/ment during after ages. And we should use the retro- | 


spect, not for unmanly triumph over their weakness, 
but as encouragement for the strongest exertions on 
our part to attain an eminence which ghey might 
have reached, had they not been spell-bound by sa- 
perstition. They have left an open path for this age 
to pursue the course of industrious research into the 
inmost. recesses of knowledge; and it should be our 
glory, that instead of becoming victims to the tor- 
pidity in whieh a satisfaction with the adequacy of 
the wisdom of old would paralyze our powers, we 
have thrown off the trammels which kept them in ig- 
noble subjection, and risen above their grade by the 
force of intellect, if not stronger, at least more free 
and better directed. 


And the female sex, viewing as they may with 
honourable pride, the permanent elevation to which 
their virtues have raised them in the estimation of 
educated man, may mingle their sympathies for the 
degradation to which the refinement of antiquity de- 
based their sisters of Greece and Rome. They may 
also justly conclude, that they have little cause to 
regret that the treasures of ancient lore are not com- 
monly open to them. ‘Their delicacy would startle 
at the revealings of the historic and poetic page, and 
modesty may rejoice that their record is shrouded 
in the veil of dead languages. Though they would 
fine some, who, with woman’s own strength rose su- 
perior to the common subjection of the sex, they 
would behold the sad spectacle of the majority of 
them bending in too willing submission to the unjust 
sovereignty of men—themselves the slaves of vice 
and ignorance. But who cannot find palliation for 
woman’s errors? In this case, bound by habit to con- 
sider themselves the natural inferiors of those who 
assumed the pre-eminence, they seldom found refuge 
in the honourable principles which now character- 
ize the gentleman. We may therefore rather con- 
clude, that there was only submission, where diso- 
bediance would have entailed worse miseries; and 
that the fair inheritance of loveliness and virtue, 
found a casket in each female breast which preserv- 
ed the treasure unrifled and unsullied in despite of 
brutality and neglect. 

EIDOLON. 


THE MONKEY. 


I ance had a monkey, ane of the drollest looking 
fellows ye eversaw. He was gav an big for a mon- 
key, and was hairy a’ower, except his face and his 
bit hurdies, which had a degree of bareness about 
them, and were nearly as saft asa lady’s loof. Weel, 
what think ye that I did wi’ the beastie? Odds, man, 
I dressed him like a Heelandman, and put a kilt up 
on him, and a lang tailed red coat, and a blue bannet, 
which for security’s sake I tied, woman like, below 
his chin, wi’ twa bits of yellow ribbon, I not only did 
this, but I learnt him to walk upon his twa hinder 
legs, and to carry a stick in his right hand when he 
gaed out, the better to support him in his peregrina- 
tions. Ae after noon towards the glomin, I was ob- 
ligated to tak’ a stap doun to the cross, wi’ a web 


,|| under my arm, which I had finished for Mr. Weft, 


the muslin manufacturer. By way of frolic, a gayen 
foolish ane I allow, I brocht Nosey alang wi’ me.— 
It was, after a,’ a queer sicht, and, as may be sup- 
posed, I drew a haill crowd of bairns after me, baw!- 
ing out, ‘ Here’s Willy M’Gee’s monkey,’ and ga’eing 
him nits and ginger bread, and makin’ as muckle of 
the cratur as could be, for Nosey was a great favor- 
ite in the town, and every body likit him for his droll 
tricks and the way he used to grin, and dance and 
tumble over his head, to amuse them. 


On entering Mr. Weft’s shop, I found it empty; 
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there wasnaa leeving soul within. I supposed he 
had gane out for a licht; and being gayan familiar 
with him, Btook a stap ben to the back shop. leaving 
Nosey in the fore ane, I sat down far twa or three 
minutes, but nae body made his appearance. At 
last the front door, which I had ta’en care to shut 
after me, opened, and I look’t to see what it could 
be, thinking that, nae doubt, it was Mr. Weft. or 
his apprentice. It was neither the ane or the ither, 
but a strong middle aged, red faced Heelandman, wi’ 
specks on, and wi’a kilt and a bonnet, by a’ the 
world like my monkey’s. Now what think ye Nosey 
was about a’ this time? He was sittin’ behind the 
counter upon the lang three liggit stool that stood 
fornent Mr.s Weft’s desk, and was turning over the 
leaves ‘of his ledger wi’ a look which, for auld fash- 
ioned sagaciousness, was wonderfu’ to behold. I 
was sae tickled at the sight that I paid na sort of at- 
tention to the Heelandman, but. continued looking 
frae the back shop at Nosey, lauching a’ the time in 
my sleeve—for I jealoused that some queer scene 
would take place between the twa. And I wasna 
far wrang, for the stranger, taking out a pound frae 
his spleauchan, handed it ower to the monkey, and 
speered at him, in his droll norlan decaleet, if he 
could change anote. When J herd this I thocht I 
would hae lauched outricht; and nathing but sheer 
curiosity to see how the thing would end, made me 
keep my gravity. It was plain that Donald had 
ta’en Nosey for ane of his ain countrymen—and the 
thing after a’ wasna greatly to be wondered at, and 
that for three reasons: — 

Firstly, the shop was rather darkish. 

Secondly, the Heelandman had on specks, as I hae 
just said; and it was likely on this account that he 
was rather short sighted; and 

Thirdly, Nosey wi’ his kilt, and bonnet, and red 
coat, was, toa’ imtents and purposes, as like a human 
creatur as a monkey could weel be. 

Nae sooner, then, had he got the note, than he 
opened it out, and lookit at wi’ his wee gjowrin’ een, 
as if to see that it wasna a forgery. He then shook 
his head like a doctor, when he’s not very sure what’s 
wrang wi’ a person, but wants to mak’ it appear that 
he kens a’ about it—and continued in this style till 
the Heelandman’s patience began to get exhausted. 

‘Con ye noshange the note, old shentleman?’— 
quo’ Donald. Nosey gi‘ed his head another shake, 
and lookit uncommon wise. 


‘Is the note no goot, sir?’ spak the Heelandman, 
a second time; but the cratur, instead of answering 
him, only gi’ed another of his wise shakes, as much 
as to say, ‘I’m not very sure about it.’ Atthis Don- 
ald lost temper. ‘If the note doesna please ye, sir,’ 
quo’ he, I’ll thank ye to gie me it back again, and 
I'll gang to some ither plaee.’ And he stretchit out 
his hand to tak haud o’t, when my frien’ wi’ the tail, 
lifting up his stick, lent him sic a whack owe the fin- 
gers as made him pw’ back in the twinkling of an ee. 

‘Got tam ye, ye aul scounrel,’ said the man; ‘do 
ye mean to take my money frae me?’ And he lifted 
up arung big eneucht to fell a stot, and let flee at 
the monkey; but Nosey was ower quick for him, and, 
jumping aside, he lichted on a shelf before ane could 
say Jock Robinson. Here he rowed up the note like 
a bow in his hand, and put it into his coat pouch like 
ony rational cratur. Not only this, but he mockit 
the Heelandman by a’ manner of means, shooting 
out his tongue at him, spitting at him, and grinning 
at him, wi’ his queer and outlandish physiognomy. 
A'thegither, he was desperate impudent, and eneuch 
to try the patience of a saunt, no to speak o’ a het 
builded Heelandman. It was gude for sair een to 


measure, and swearing as mony Gaelic aiths as 


like ane demented, misca’ing the monkey beyond 


micht hae sair’d an ordinar man for a twal month.— 
During this time, I never steer’d a foot, but keepit 
keeking frae the back shop upon a’ that was ganging 
on. I was highly delighted; and jealousing that 
Nosey was over supple to be easily catched, I had 
nae apprehension for the event, and remained snug 
in my birth to see the upshot. 

In a short time in comes Mr. Weft, wi’ a piece of 
lowing paper in his hand, that he had got frae the 
next door to licht the shop; and na sooner did Don- 
ald see him than he ax’d him for his note. 

‘What note, honest man?’ said Mr. Weft. 

‘Got tamn,’ quo’ Donald, ‘ the note the auld scoun- 
rel, your grandfather, stole frae me’. 

‘My grandfather!’ answered the ither wi’ amaze- 
ment. ‘Iam thinking, honest man, ye hae had a 
glass ower muckle. My grandfather has been dead 
these saxteen years, andI ne’er heard tell till now 
that he was afief.’ 

‘Weel, weel, then,’ quo’ the Heelandman, ‘I don’t 
care naething about it. Ifhe’s no your grandfaither 
he’ll be your faither, or your brither, or your cousin.’ 

‘ My faither, or my brither, or my cousin!’ repeat- 
ed Mr. Weft, ‘I maun tell you plainly, frien’, that I 
hae neither faither, nor brither, nor cousin, of ony 
description, on this side of the grave. I dinna un- 
derstand ye, honest man, but I reckon that ye hae 
sat ower lang at the whiskey, and my advice to ye is 
to stap awa hame and sleep it aff.’ 

At this speech the Heelandman last a’ patience, 
and lookit so awfully fairce, that ance or twice I was 
on the nick of coming forrit and explaining how mat- 
ters really stood; but curiosity keepit me chained to 
the back shop, and [ just thocht I would bide awee, 
and see how the affair was like to end. 

‘Pray, wha are you sir?’ said Donald, putting his 
hands on his sides, and looking through his specs 
upon Mr. Weft, like a deevil incarnit. ‘ Wha are 
you sir, that daur to speak to me in this manner? , 

‘Wha am I?’ said the ither, drapping the remnant 
of the paper which was burning close to his fingers,’ 
‘IT am Saunders Weft, Manufacturer in Hamilton 
thats wha I am.’ 

‘AndI am Tonald Campbell, piper’s sister's son to 
his Grace the great grand Tuke of Argyle,’ thun- 
dered out the Heelandman, wi’ a voice that was 
fea’some to hear. 

‘And what about that?’ quo’ Mr. Weft, rather 
snappishly as I thocht. ‘If you were the great grand 
Duke of Argyle himsell’ as ye ca’ him, I’ll not per- 
mit you to kick up a dust in my shop.’ | 

‘Ye scounrel,’ said Donald, seizing Mr. Weft by 
the throat, and shaking him till he tottered like an 
aspenleaf, div ye mean to speak ill of his grace the 
Tuke of Argyle?’ And he gied him another shake— 
then, laying hauled of his nose, he swore that he 
would pul'’t as lang as a cow’s tail, if he didnt that 
instant restore him his lost property. At this sicht 
I began to grew a’ ower, and now saw the needces- 
sity of stapping ben, and saving my employer frae 
farther damage, bodily or itherwise. Nae sooner 
hai I made my appearance than Donald let go his 
grip of Mr. Weft’s nose, and the latter, in a great 
passion, cried out, ‘ William M’Gee, I tak ye to wit- 
ness what I hae sufferit fra this blud thirsty Hee- 
landman! It’s no to be endured in a christian coun- 
try. I'll hae the law of him, thatI will. I'll be 
whuppit but I'll hae amends, althugh it costs me 
twenty pounds!’ 

‘What's the matter?’ quo’ I, pretending ignorance’ 


of the haill concern. ‘ What in the name of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, has set ye thegether by the lugs?’ Then 

Mr. Weft began his tale, how he had been collared 

and weel nigh thrappled in his ain shop;—then the 

ither tauld how in the first place Mr. Weft’s grand- 

faither, as he ca’ed Nosey, had stolen his note, and 

how. in the second place, Mr. Weft himsell had in- 

sulted the great grand Tuke of Argyle. Ina word, 

there was a desperat kick up between them, the ane 

threeping that he would tak the Jaw of the ither im- 
mediately. Na, in this respect Donald gaed the 

greatest lengths, for he swore that, rather than be 

defeat, he would carry his cause to the House of 
Lords, although it cost him thretty pounds sterling. 

I now saw it was time to put in a word. 

« Hocts touts, gentlemaen,’ quo’ I, ‘ what’s the use 
of a’clishmaclaver? I'll wager ye a penny-piece, 
that my monkey Nosey is at the bottom of the busi- 
ness.’ 

Nae sooner had I spoken the word, than the twa, 
looking round the shop, spied the beastie sitting up- 
on the shelf, grinning at them, and putting out his 
tongue, and wiggle waggling his walking stick over 
his left elbow, as if he had been playing upon the fid- 
dle. Mr. Weft at this apparition sct up a loud lauch; 
his passion left him in a moment, when he saw the 
rediculous mistake that the Heelandman had fa’en 
into, and I thocht he would hae bursted his sides wi’ 
evendown merriment. At first Donald lookit des- 
perate angry, and, judging frae the way he was 
twisting about his mouth and rowing his een, I opin- 
ed that he intended some deadly skaith to the mon- 
key. But his gude sense, of which Heelandmen are 
no a’thegither destitute, got the better of his anger, 
and he roared and lauched like the very mischief.— 
Nor was this a’, for nae sooner had he began to lauch, 
than the monkey did the same thing, and held its 
sides in precisely the same manner, imitating his ac- 
tions, in the most amusin’ way imaginable. This 
only set Donaid a lauching mair than ever, and when 
he lifted up his nieve, and shook it at Nosey ina 
good humoured way, what think ye that the cratur 
did? Odds man, he took the note frae his pouch, 
where it Jay rowed up like a bow, and, papping it at 
Donald, hit him as fairly upon the‘nose, as if it hae 
been shot out of a weel-aimed musket. There was 
nae resisting this. The haill three, or rather the 
haill four for Nosey joined us, set upa loud lauch, 
and the Heelandman’s was the loudest of a’, showing 
that he was really a man of sense, and could tak a 
joke as weel as his neighbours. 

When the lauchin’ had a wee subsided, Mr. Camp- 
bell, in order to show that he had nae ill wull to Mr. 
Weft. ax’d his pardon for the rough way he had 
treated him, but the worthy manufacturer wadna 
hear.o’t. ‘Houts, man,’ quo’ he, ‘dinna say a word 
about it. It’sa mistak a’thegether, and Solomon 
himsell, ye ken, whiles glad wrang.’ Whereupen 
the Heelandman bought a Kilmarnock rightcap, 
price eleven pence happenny, frae Mr. Weft, and 
paid him part of the very note that brocht on the 
ferlyI hae just been relating. But his gude wull 
dinna end here, for he insisted on takin’ us a’—Nosey 
among the lave—to the nearest public, where he 
gi’ed us a friendly glass, and we keepit tawking about 
monkeys, and what not, ina manner at once edify- 
ing and amusing to hear.’ A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 


Zeno detected his slave in a theft, and ordered 
him to be flogged. The slave having in mind the 
dogmas of his master, and thinking to compliment 
him, in order to save himself from punishment, ex- 
claimed—* It wae,fated that I should commit this 
theft.”—‘‘And also that youshould be flogged for it,” 


| 


replied Zeno. 
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j 
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see how Donald behavit onthis occasion. He raged { 
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ORIGINAL. 


{For the Philadelphia Alburn. ] 
TO A. C.C. 


Deemest thou thy name no more 

Dwells upon my heart and tongue— 
And but flattery’s smile I wore, 

When of love I talked and sung? 
Nay!—though changing time has cast 

Shadows ’twixt thy path and mine, 
Freshly, as in moments past, 

Bloom the thoughts which then were thine! 
Stull in memory’s mirror bright, 

Thy reflected form I see— 
Thy fair eyes’ attractive light, 

And sweet smile of sympathy! 
And thy voice of music yet 

Trembles in my mental ear— 
Think not I can e’er forget 

One to sight and soul so dear! 


Hast thou seen spring roses die, 

And gay summer’s green leaves fade— 
Ever watch’d the waves pass by, 

In alternate light and shade? 


Thus it is with mortal men— 
‘ai Thus their friendships, hopes and fears 


} Blossom, fade, and spring again, 
if On the grave of by-gone years! 
Hy May not hearts long knit as ours, 
i In a bond which nought may break, 
i | Meet again like springing flowers, 


Gr the blue waves of the lake? 


Yes—they may—but who can tell, 
What of brightness they have lost? 
What the parted waves befel, 
On the stormy ocean tost? 
rh None may hope to pass along 
wy In life’s dark and thorny way, 
+i Without losing, ’mid the throng, 
| The pure dews of dawning day! 
| {i Hope’s gay promise-buds are crush’d— 
Feeling’s flowing fountain chill’d— 
Love’s Holian lyre is hush’d— 
Joy’s quick throbbing pulses still’d! 
But I care not if there be, . 
i In thy heart, and hand, and eye, 
The same warm glow of sympathy 


J have met in days gone by. ELLA. 


| FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ran THE POOR SOLDIER. 
From real life. 


4 The fair Aurora had undone 
H Her glittering gates of gold, 
The brilliant chariot of the sun 
Just o’er the hills had roll’d, 
When Laura, lovely maid, arose, 
| Unbarr’d the cottage door, 
To seek, to soothe and pity those 
Misfortune had made poor. 


Like some kind angel swift she flew, 
Rejoicing on her way, 
Unto the lowly cot in view, 


Bs th Where none will ever stray. 
ae And there (O, sight of woe!) she saw 
oe A soldier sick—he was 


Stretch’d out upon a bed of straw, 
Who bled in freedom’s cause! 


The eye, that once with fire had flash’d, 
Was dim with woe and age; 

The breast, that once in strife was gash’d, 
Now throbb’d with fever’s rage. 

The arm, that wav’d the weapon bright, 
Was paralyzed with pain, 

And Laura wept to see the sight, — 
And bath’d his burning brain. 


And while she smooth’d the humble bed, 
_ On which the hero lay, 
She held a cordial to his head, 
p And charm’d his griefs away; 
| And, by her kind and generous aid, 
| His health and hope restor’d— 
a He liv’d to bless the generous maid— 
He bless’d her and ador’d. 


_| the family interest vanished into smoke. 


QO! such is lovely woman’s heart, 

Where human woes abound; 
‘ She draws from sorrow’s breast the dart, 

And heals the anguish’d wound. 

Where’er she moves, her path is strown 
With sweet affection’s flow’rs— 

That man is dead, who will not own 
Fond woman’s magic pow’rs. 

MILFORD BARD: 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1827. 


The Guards.—This is a new novel, in two 


-|volumes, by an unknown author, just repub- 


lished by our booksellers, from an English 
edition. Its contents are, for the most part, 
descriptive of the scenes of fashionable life; 
and there is a vein of ridicule pervading its pa- 
ges, which may tend, in a partial degree, to 
expose the absurd practices put in requisition 


‘| for the obtainment of notoriety in the world of 


fashion. The style is easy, though extremely 
careless, and the language immoderately in- 
terlarded with trite French quotations, slang 
witticisms, and an, affectation of learning, 
which illy agrees th the general pretensions 
of the work. The story purports to be the 
history of an honourable Herbert Gascoigne, 
of Greenlaw Hall, who is the favourite child 
of a mother, ambitious to shine in the circles 
of high life. Shortly after leaving college, he 
receives a commission in The Guards, a spe- 
cies of military, of which the author gives the 
following description:— 

- “4 Guardsman js a being sui generis, notin 
the vulgar acceptation of the term, but, in the 
most refined and subiimated interpretation of 
the word; an individual distinct from the sol- 
dier or civilian of any other kind. Both rank 
and fashion hover round the standard of the 
Guards; but above all, royal presence, the arr 
of the court, all lend lustre to the warrior and 
the beau. His habits, as well as his habili- 
ments, differ from the cavalry and infantry of 
the line: his ton, or fashion, is peculiar to the 
corps, which gives, instead of borrowing, a 
gout or polish to others in the army or in high 
life!!” 

Shortly after hisenrollment among the above 
favoured gentlemanly corps, Herbert becomes 
an exquisite of the first class; half forgets a 
rural beauty, called Emma, who kindled his 
boyish dreams of first love; passes through an 
infinity of amours with antiquated belles, and 
butterfly Misses, but finally comes to the rea- 
sonable conclusion that fashionable life is not 
productive of happiness. He, accordingly, 
looks into the mirror of memory, and discov- 


_{ers the features of the neglecled Emma fondly 


smiling there in her youthful loveliness, and, 
finally, concludes to quit London for the re- 
tirements of the country, and the felicities of 
aconnubial life. The work concludes with 
Herbert’s marriage. Many of the events nar- 
rated are of avery interesting nature, and a!i 
of them display a sprightliness of humour, 
which partially balances the defects of its has- 
ty and careless composition. The annexed 
extracts, which we make, will give the reader 
some idea of the author’s powers in drawing a 
portrait; but we hope that a resemblance to 
one so hideous will not be discovered in any of 
their acquaintance. 


“‘ Lady Claver, who was a Pry, lived single 


_j until she came near to her fortieth summer.— 


The young men were afraid to venture, and 
the old ones looked upon her as tro fance. A 
worthy clergyman considered her family inter- 
— Bay ikely to advance him in his profes- 
sion, ig @ poor curate, and a poor 

baronet, he took for better 
beauty was not his object, as will be seen, and 


stature was gigantic, her forehead low; ‘ball 


gray eyes, full cf fire and cunning, illumined 


% 


a pale face, in the centre of which stood a 
sharp nose; her hair was of the coluur of old 
mown hay, nor either it nor her breath could 
boast of perfume. Her mouth opened like 
that of the John Bull office, and was just as 
full of mischief; her chin was like the inferior 
part of an egg; her ears, not long, but, wide, 
as if to take in all the reports current; and she 
had the organ of destructivness pronounced in 
a most terrifying manner. Her hair was lank; 
but, as she never produced it, except under 
what she called a paruseuse, purporting that 
she wore artificial hair, to save the trouble of 


curling her own, the matter was of little con- 
=~ |\sequence. She never had any family mater- 


nity, that gentle tie which makes a woman 


= | both loving and loved—which adds to the esti- 
= | mable wife the tender and exemplary mother, 


was unknown to her; she was far above home- 
spun stuff, and posterity may be grateful to 
her for it. Thegeneral expression of her face 
was cunning grafted upon cruelty, and pride 
entwined with meanness. 


One more, and we have done. It is a com- 
pliment to the talents of that lamented and 
distinguished statesman Mr. Canning, and 
will give some idea of the manner in which 
that gentleman’s virtues and talents were ap- 
preciated whilst living, and by, at least, one 
living author. 


“The abilities of the Right Honourable 
George Classic are of a very superior mould. 
Toa fancy the most adorned, and a genius 
the most delicate and refined; he unites a very 
strong mind, and colossal intellectual powers; 
s@ that while he indulges in the flowers of rhe- 
toric, which spring spontaneously from the 
rich soil of his imagination, he is a close rea- 
soner, a graceful declaimer, and carries con- 
viction and admiration together I am told he 
is a very superior classic, I know he is an ele- 
gant poet; his manners are easy and well bred, 
and he possesses all the domestic virtues.””— 
To complete the picture, he has died in the 
zenith of his glory, and his last words were for 
the welfare of his country. 


PETRARCH. 


Nearly five centuries have passed away since 
the death of this distinguished poet, and yet his 
memory lives as green and verdant in the hearts 
of Frenchmen, as if the story of his love and 
enthusiasm were but a taleof yesterday. There 
is a charm connected with the history of a ge- 
nius, and associated with the romance of his 
deep feelings, which few can listen to with the 
same placid interest which is excited by the 
story of an ordinary individual. The object of 
Petrarch’s intense and unchangeable regard was 
a married lady of extraordinary attractions.— 
From the time of his beholding her, which was 
in his maturer years, he became possessed of 
the most ardent, tender, and melancholy pas- 
sion which continued undiminished in its 
strength, as well asits hopelessness, throughout 
his life, and imparted a most feeling and sor- 
rowful tinge to all his productions. Whilst 
Petrarch lived, he was an object of sympathy, 
and his story produced intense interest through- 
out the principal courts of Europe. Unlike 
most oth¢r poets, he accumulated great wealth 
as well as great glory, during his life time; and 
was crowned at Rome, as being the greatest 
poet of the age. Many of his sonnets possess 
much beauty, natual and exquisite imagery, 
combined with a melting tenderness and sim- 
plicity which seldom fail taking captive the 
feelings of the reader. His wild infatuation 
for Laura, accompanied as it is with such won- 
drous fables thereto added in its transmission 
down the tide of time, has contributed nearly 
as much to the perpetuit ‘of his name, as did 
the force of his genius. +t is true that without 
genius, little interest would have been attached 
to his misfortune; and whilst he celebrated his 
sorrows in verse, he contributed as well to the 
immortality of his own name, as to that of his 
idol. With the exception of this hopeless and 
romantic passion, Petrarch had few particu- 
larities of character; and on Iqoking over the 
whole of his productions, we conceive his fame 
to be far beyond his deserts. He’, was born in 
France, but resided most of his time in Italy, 
being an admirer of that beautiful country and 

\ 


\ 


\ 


its serene climate, so congenial to the pensiv® 
and imaginative disposition of a poet. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


After Sir Walter Scott, the present poet lau- 
reate of England, is the most industrious writer 
of the day. Ne is undoubtedly a man of the 
finest talents, and his acquirements in every de- 
partment of literature are of the most extensive 
character:—yet his productions have never 
been popular in this country. One cause for 
this may be discovered in the natural contempt 
with which Americans view writers publicly 
known as the hirelings of royalty. Another 
may perhaps be found in the circumstance of 
Southey’s having been the avowed enemy of 
Byron, who lashed the laureate so virulently in 
his “ English Bards &c.” and in his * Vision of 
Judgment.” Within the few past years Byron’s 
name has been looked up to as the brightest on 
the pillars of fame, and the dazaling splendour 
of his genius has obtained for him the appella- 
tion of a demi-god. Although we consider the 
larger portion of the eulogies which have been 
Javished upon the noble poet, little better than 
over wrought rhapsodies; we also believe that 
nothing has so materially effected Mr. Southey’s 
reputation, as the bitter ridicule of Byron. The 
principal poem among the many of those writ- 
ten by the former gentleman is entitled Don 
Roderick, or the Last of the Goths. If ourmem- 
ory serves, it contains upwards of eight thou- 
sand lines, with a copious addition of notes.— 
Many parts of this production are rich in the 
‘* pure light of intellect,” and display undispu- 
table tokens of anextraordinary mind. Its un- 
common leangth has undoubtedly prevented its 
extensive perusal, and as we observed ona 
former occasion, the merits of a work can nev- 
er be apprciated if itis not read. Many of the 
smaller poems of Mr. Southey, are extremely 
well conceived, and managed with excellent 
taste. Had he published only the best of what 
he has written, his fame would havea more 
permanent foundation. Mr. Campbell’s emi- 
nence as a poet adequately illustrates the truth 
that merit consists more in quality than quan- 
tity; and it would be well for many living au- 
thors, had their wisdom taught them this lesson 
of discretion. 

Mr. Southey has now nearly in readiness for 
the press a history of Portugal, from the easliest 
times, to the commencement of the late Penin- 
war, 


Frederick Fitzgerald De Roos.—This young 
man who it appears is a lieutenant in the Royal 
British navy, after having spent three weeks ona 
visit to the United States, has returned to Eng- 
land and published an account of his travels. 
The book has been greatly puffed in many of 
the English Journals; and we are the more sur- 
prised at this, because the editors of these pa- 
pers must be convinced that this honourable 
gentleman’s narrative is one complete tissue of 
falsehood and misrepresentation. The primary 
object of his researches appears to have been 
information respecting our navy, dock yards &c. 
and the issue of his visit has proved that his 
imagination is as fertile in the talesof the mar- 
vellous, as was that of his prototype Munchau- 
sen. The worst of it is, some of our respecta- 
ble prints have thought it necessary to contro- 
vert this officer’s assertions in serious earnest, 
whereas nothing but ridicule or contempt should 
have been the feelings to dictate a line in ref- 
erence to the subjects he has so slanderously 
vilified. 


Rev. Mr. Fiint.—This gentleman holds a pro- 
minent station ama@ng our western writers. He is 
the author of several interesting works and has 
been engaged as the editor of the Western Re- 
view since the commencement of that periodi- 
cal. His son published a small volume of poems 
some time since, which were highly creditable 


to the young man’s taste. The father has a% 
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yet made but one appearance before the public 
‘n the character of a novelist, although a short 
tine prior to that eyent, he published an ex- 
cellent account of several years residence in 
the wilds of Mississippi. When this work first 
appeared it was highly complimented, and the 
literary career of Mr. Flint, subsequent to that 
circumstance, has frequently introduced his 
yame to the public under the most favourable 
appearances. He is now anout to publish 
another novel, entitled “ George M. or Don t 
give up the Ship,” a story of the Mississipp! 10 
one volume. His-acquaintance with, and long 
residence among western scenery, leads us to 
guticipate that he will produce a good tale. 


Tie Spirit of the Old Dominion.—The 4th 
qunver of this amusing publication, giving an 
account of a Christmas at Jo Tank, which isa 
little town situated on the Potomac river, has 
ust been received. ‘There are several humor- 
‘ous and interesting stories related by the parti- 
cipators in this Christmas revelry, written in a 
patural and pleasant manner, and suited to ob- 


iain for their author, Mr. Stephen L. Mitchell, |. 


the name of asensible and jocularwriter. The 
contents of this number, as were those of the 
preceding ones, are entirely original. 


American Journal of Education.—We have, 
on several oceasions, intended recommending 
this work to the attention of our readers, as one 
fitted to hoid a place on their literary tables, 
audcontaining much information in the vari- 
ous departments of learning. ‘To tutors, and 
the heads of families generally, it would be of 
essential benefit, as it explains all the different 
modes of instruction that come before the pub- 
ic, and throws much light upon the various 
systems of iastruction at present in practice.— 
The September number of the second volume 


was received last week, and contains an excel- 


ieut essay on Female Education, one on Phy- 
ical Education, another on the Importance of 
Mental Cultivation to Religious Instructors, 
with much more matter, of a nature similarly 
beneficial and valuable to the interests of men- 
acquirements. 

The Journal is published monthly at Boston. 

Price, $4. perannum. 


~ 


—— 


management of John Andrews, Esq. has been | on his way to Bogota, at the last accounts re- 
transferred to Mr. Butler. The objects to which | ceived there. General Paez was embodying a 
the colums of the paper have heretofore been force in the neighbourhood of Velencia, for 


devoted will notbe materially changed. Mr. what purpose was not ascertained. 


Butler will of course, endeavour to make many 


There are nineteen Jewellery shops in Provi- 


improvements whieh the avocations of Mr. An-| dence, Rhode Island, where upwards of six 
drews as a law practitioner prevented him from | hundred thousand dollars worth of jewellry is 


tained. 


Wotices. 


not Gradual, Abolition. 


office. 


daily paper, with the above title. 


It is printed on a large imperial sheet. 


want of adeqeate materials. 


doing; and we have no doubt that the respect- 
able character of the paper will be fully sus-| over three hundred persons. 


Proposals have been issued, by the editor of 
the Genius of Universal Emanclpation, for re- 
publishing, by subscription, the work of an En- 
glish lady, entitled “ Letters on the necessity of 
a prompt extinction of British Colonial Slave- 
ry.” The same writer has produced a work 
pretty extensively known, called ‘immediate, | 
The work will be. 
neatly printed, and consist of upwards of 200) 
pages. Subscriptions will be received at this 


Evening Bulletin.” —A prospectus hasbeen 
issued, in Boston, for the publication of a new 


“ The Recluse of Lyconia,” a tale founded 
upon historical events in the New England 
States, will shortly be put to press, in Portland, 
Me. The N. Y. Evening Gazette says the wri- 
ter’s productions have ever done honor to him- 
self as well as to the state to which he belangs. 
A new daily paper, called * The Journal of 
Commerce,” has been established in New-York. 


Mr. T. Moore, who, it was announced some- 
time since, intended writing the Life of Lord 
Byron, has abandoned that undertaking for 


THEATRICAL. 


ly creditable to Mr. Percival. 


Forrest as Virginius.—A_ splendid lithro- 
graphic print of this astonishing young tragedi- 
an, in the characcer of Virginius, has been ta- 
ken says the Lit. Cadet, by Percival of Provi- 
dence, an able artist who is a brother to the po- 
et. The resemblance is said to be inimitable, 
and the execution of the print, such as is high- 


A fewof the 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
London dates to the 18th August inclusive. 


ed first Lord of the Treasury. Mr. J. C. Her- 


ries was presented as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 


Controul. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne is Principal Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department. 

The Duke of Portland was said to be declar- 
ed Lord President of the Council. 

France appears calm and quiet. On the 16th 
Aug. (Assumption day) the whole Oourt walk- 
ed in procession according to a vow of Louis 
XII. “The statue of the mother of God,” so 
says the Gazette de France, “was carried by 
the deacons, preceded by a numerous clergy, 
and followed by the Archbishop, the King and 
their Royal Highnesses, their Aids de Camp, all 
the great officers of the Crown deputations from 
the Courts and Public Institutions, and a nu- 
merous staff of all arms, walked in procession, 
and assisted at this religious ceremony, which 


drew together a prodigious concourse of the 
faithful.” 


MR. CANNING’S FUNERAL. 


As early as 9 o’clock, in the morning of the 
16th, groups of individuals, belonging to every 
class in society, visited Downing street to wit- 
ness the preparations. With the exception of 
the two mutes at the door, and the closed shut- 
ters, there was, however, no signs of the mourn- 
ful business of the day. The people, notwith- 
standing, continued to flock to the spot in front 
of the lamented Premier’s late residence. The 
utmost silence prevailed, the multitude seem- 
ing to satisfy the deep interest by which they 


manufactured annually, giving employment to 


Viscount Goderich was presented to the King 
on the 17th, and kissed hands on being appoint- 


Charles Wynn is President of the Board of 


conducted in the most private and unostenta 
tious manner, it was found ‘impossible to limit 
the number of mourhers to thirty-nine; so nu- 
merous were the applications, and so fervent 
and sincere the demands of private friendship, 
to pay the last earthly homage to the remains 
of the illustrious departed. 

Every arrangement was made to obviate any 
impediment that could be foreseen, from the 
crowding of the anxious multitude in the brief 
space which the procession had to travel—all 
persons admitted to the interior of the Abbey, 
were set down in Dean’s yard, and conducted 
through the cloisters to their places. Dean’s 
yard was completely filled with carriages, most- 
ly of individuals of distinguished rank. 

The youthful son of Mr. Canning was sup- 
ported on the right by the Duke of Clarence, 
and on the other side by the Dukes of Portland 
and Essex. After the religious ceremonies, the 
body was deposited in the vault, which was 
made of brick. Public sympathy was much 
excited in favour of Mr. Canning’s son, an in- 
teresting youth, whose relationship to the ce- 
ceased placed him in the character of chiet- 
mournes. He supported himself with great firm- 
ness during the ceremony—until he cast a part- 
ing glance at his father’s grave, when his eyes 
became suffused with tears, and he was borne 
away, suffering, apparently, under much agita- 
tion. The other mourners withdrew separately. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Oh! where are the young buds of youth?’ and 
‘A new Song,’ shall be given in our next. 
‘Fhe Tribute of Constancy,’ shall appear. 
‘The Ruined Maid,’ is under consideration. 
*Mocus,’ Timotheus,’ ‘Alphonso,’ and * Su- 
san,’ are acknowledged. 


The lines commencing, 

‘“‘ The star beaming sunbeam shone down on 
the billow,” 

are beyord our comprehension. 

We should love to gratify ‘Avon,’ as the eor- 
respondent he addresses is entitled to all his 
eulogy, but we fear that the publication of any 
further addresses to her would be productive of 
dissatisfaction. 

‘Josephine,’ is unavoidably declined. The 
subject on which she treats is confessedly one 
of the deepest interest, but we do not see that 
she has elucidated its mysteries in the slightest 


tans 


- 
- 


— 


were moved, by merely gazing upon the house | degree. é 
of mourning. At 12 o'clock the crowd had be-| Wamba,’ shall have a corner. 


rints have been left at the Cadet Office for 
“4 come so dense as to extend nearly to the end of on the 4 
Niagara Falls.—Upwards of thirty thousand y clined not for want of talent in its execution, bu 
id to have witnessed the de- , gage a ending | the street, an it ame necessary to make a| from the peculiar nature of the subject. 
spertatges San 4 1, with her freight |' the “first appearance,” of the new importa- | clearing. This was effected by a party ofcon-| Our thanks are due ‘H. B. H.’ 
‘Sane re RO precipice, on tion of performers. Most of them are approv-/ stables of Westminster, who were on horseback 


the 8th inst. The following is an extract from 
a letter received from that place a few days 
sce: — 

“The public houses were so thronged at the 
Falls, that my companions and myself slept 
upon three straws for a bed, and hada feather, 
turned edgeways, for a pillow. At about two 
o'clock, in the afternoon, the word was given— 
she comes! she comes! and in about an half an 


ed—one or two do not pass muster. 


ence every night. 


In this city, without much noise, Mr. Cowell 
manages to draw and amuse a numerous audi- 


The able management of Drury Lane Thea- 


at the head ofa large body. It was remarked, 
that scarcely any one of the constables and of- 
ficers in attendance was out of mourning. The 
crowd thus removed, were allowed to occupy 


the open space below Downing street, a clear 
tre by Mr. Price, assisted by Mr. Wallack, is| passage being kept open for the approach of the 


the subject of general remark and approbation. 
He has been able to pay up all the rents and 
salaries, put into his pocket 50002. and make a 


hearse and mourning coaches, and such carri- 
ages as were admitted to come up the street to 
the house. Shortly after 12 o’clock, the hearse, 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 9th inst. Captain Robert W. Harris, 
to Miss Sophia P. Wynkhouse. 
On the 6th inst. Lieut. Alexander G. Gordon 
to Miss Amanda Wentworth. 
On the 28th ult. Mr. Isaac S, Coates, to Miss 
Sarah White. 

On the 13th inst. Mr. David Siter, to Miss Ra- 
chel Moore. 

On the 5th inst. Mr. James Scanlan, to Mrs. 


if 


hour she struck the first rapid, keeled very diminution of the debt of the Theatre of 10,000/. | drawn by six horses, followed by nine mourning | Catharine Stinematts. 


inuch, and lost her masts and spars, which cau- | all in one season. coaches, drew up along side the gardens oppo-|__On the 5th inst. Mr. Jonathan Sutton, to Miss 
sad here tight again. She then proceeded to} Charles Kemble has engaged Mr. Kean to| site the Treasury. The funeral line reached to moe prsggee snst. Mr. Samuel M. Zeres, to "i 
the second ae when she struck, and remain- | perform 50 nights at Covent Garden Theatre,| Whitehall-place. No carriages were allowed 

’ 


. 94 
2 Miss Maria Somerset. 
ed about a minute, and it seemed as though | during the ensuing season, at the enormous sum | to follow in the procession, excepting those of 
’ 


On the 8th inst. Mr. Charles S. Barnes, to : ‘an 
the elements made their last and desperate ef- | Of 30 (not 150) per night. Kean, Kemble, and | the noblemen and gentlemen who were admit- | Miss Sarah Mc Vaugh. . 


——. — 
ne 


é i j i the 9th inst. at Washington, Mr. William 
fort to drive. her over. She thrown com- Young are to perform together in the same tra-| ted in the 

Mm pletely on her side, filled, and, again righted, gedies. €s, and of such coaches as were allowed, only Y 
and proceeded on her course. “There were two | = —===| two, those of the Duke of Sussex, as chief-4 DEATHS. 7 
bears, a buffalo, a dog and several other ani- mourner, and of Lord Clanricarde, as nearest On’ Saturday evening last, Mr. Jobn H. Al- 
malson board. The vessel, after going over : | relative, were allowed to come to the door where 


the second rapid; was turned stern foremost, Interments in the city and liberties of Phila-| the corpse lay. The other Carriages setdown| At Carlisle, on Monday the 10th inst. Mr. Jo- 
inwhich way she descended over the mighty |delphia, from the 8th to the 15th of September} at the back entrance of St. James Park, and 


f his 
seph Knox, in the 51st year or his age. 
Falls, and, when about half way over, her keel | —77. then went round and took their stand at White- o the re O° Laura Addison, daughter i 
broke, and in a few seconds shé was torn to) The arrivals at the port of Wilmington N.C. | hall, beginning from the end of Downing street o r Hew inst. Miss Susan Baynios, dacgh- di 
fragments.” for the last year, ending August 31st, were 3 along beyond the Horse Guards to the Admi- 


, ter of John Baynton, Esq. in the 70th year of og 
Thus has concluded this most extensive ships, 174 brigs, 204 schooners, and 45 sloops|ralty. All carriages, excepting those of the 


her age 
scheme for gulling the credulous and curious.|—of which 119 were from foreign ports, and mourners, were rejected; and itis stated, that} On = va rr hme Rowland Sandiford in ° | h 
There has been no exhibition, half so lucrative | 307 from ports within the United States. had this rule not been rigidly enforced, the eae taths on oe tush inst. Mrs. Mary S. | i 
. ‘0 the proprietors, practised upon the public for} ~Laguayra—The schooner Monroe, arrived at| melancholy cortage would have extended from Pearson in the 21st year of her age. i3 
many years. { Norfolk from La Guara, sailed on the 25th ult. | the residence of the deceased minister to Tem- “On the 5th inst. at his late residnnce in Fay- i 
. Mads _-- | "Phe Beacon contains the following items of in-| ple Bar. Notwithstanding the anxious wish of ette, Seneca county, New-York, Dr. Josepix ff 
_ The Pittsburg Statesman hitherto under the! telligence by her. Bolivar was at Carthagena,! the friends and relatives to have the obsequies' Hunt. i 
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‘LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


LATE REPENTANCE. 
Caroline, the amiable, beautiful, but neglected 


wife of Hanbury, sat in her solitary chamber, watch- 


ing by the sick bed of a lovely boy; and listening, at 
intervals for the returning footsteps of her husband. 
The hour of midnight came, but he returned not.— 
The child slept; and Caroline’s thoughts wandered 
from him to the home of her youth; to her indulgent 
pare”.cs; to the innocent endearments of their happy 
fire-side, and to the halcyon days of courtship, when 
Hanbury had hung upon her words, and anticipated 
her slightest wish. She thought of the hour when 
he first told her of his love, and vowed that it would 
be extinguished only indeath. She recalled his rap- 
turous praises of her beauty, of the charms of her 
conversation, and the graces of her mind, which her 
modesty had attributed to the partiality of love. She 
thought of the day, when, in the holy sanctuary, she 
had bound herself to be his in sorrow and in joy; of 
his vows pronounced with fervour and seeming truth, 
and of her father’s soiemn charge when he gave her 
to him, and pronounced his blessing on their union. 
She thought of her mother’s tears at parting; of her 
own emotions of mingled joy and sadness, and she 
contrasted the past with the present, till her heart 
seemed filled to bursting. Three years only had 
passed away since she became the wife of Hanbury, 
and in that short period he had changed from the 
enraptured lover, the affectionate husband, to the 
indifferent and careless being, whose days and nights 
were often passed at a distance from her, and who 
scarcely vouchsafed an inquiry after her health, when 
he returned from the excursions of pleasure, which 
he frequently made with companions as worthless as 
himself. Caroline had borne it all with patience.— 
She had sometimes gently remonstrated on his ex- 
travagant and thoughtless conduct; she had frequent- 
ly called his attention to their lovely child, and tried 
by winning gentleness, and unwearied love, to bring 
him back to his duty and his home. But in vain;— 
he had treated her fears, her sorrows, and her tears 
with ridicule, and protested that he never married 
with a view of being debarred from gaiety and amuse- 
ment, and that home was too tiresome toa man of 
spit: that so long as he denied her nothing she had 
no reason to complain. Caroline sighed when she 
reflected that his love was all she coveted, and that 
was evidently estranged from her. Hanbury had 


‘been absent the whole of the day; the infant was ill 


when he left home, and Caroline had requested him 
not to be long absent. As the hours passed heavily 
away, the child’s disorder had arrived at an alarming 
height, and the mother’s feelings were agonized by 


_ her fears for him, and the prolonged absence of her 


husband. Her own health had become much im- 
paired by the anxiety she had long suffered. Who, 
that knows the misery of unrequited love; the pangs 
of neglected affection, and outraged sensibility, can 
wonder that Caroline’s mental, as well as bodily, 
strength should give way before such accumulated 
misery? Ere the day dawned, the infant had resigned 
its spotless spirit to its Creator, and its Wretched 
mother was in strong convulsions. Still Hanbury 
returned not. Messengers were despatched various 
ways in search of him by Caroline's afllicted parents, 
who had been sent for, and who had remained near- 
ly in ignorance of his unworthy eonduct, through the 
forbearance of their suffering child, till informed by 
the indignant exclamations of her attendants, whom 


respect could no longer restrain from execrating the 


unfeeling wretch who could neglect such a wife, at 
a time when all his care and tenderness were neces- 
sary to support her under her severe affliction. Ca- 
roline’s sufferings were too much for her delicate 
frame, and her life was despaired of, when, towards 
the close of day, Hanbury returned, totally unpre- 
pared for the scene which presented itself. Her fa- 
ther led him in silence tothe apartment that con- 
tained the corse of his child. Hanbury shuddered 
and turned pale. Striking his forehead, he asked 
for caroline. 

‘¢ Come, and see her,” was the answer of the old 
man, rendered stern by suffering. ‘‘ Come, and see 
the angel whom your cruelty has destroyed!” 

The soul-stricken Hanbury obeyed in silence.— 
Caroline was insensible to the approach of him, whose 
step, even since his cruel neglect, had always been 
music to her ear; her tender smile could no longer 
welcome him; her soft voice could no !onger proffer 
services of love. Caroline was hastening toa better 
world, where all is love, and where neglect and sor- 
row no longer agonize the heart of innocence and 
virtue. Hanbury could not weep. He gazed onthe 
lovely wreck before him in speechless agony. All 
her love—all her sweetness, her patience, her inno- 
cent confidence and endearing softness rose to his 
remembrance. He execrated himself as a wretch 
unworthy to live; —‘* Ah!” he exclaimed, in the bit- 
terness of his anguish, ‘“‘my Caroline! had I been 
near thee, the blow would have been less heavy; it 
would not have thus crushed thee: but I, wretch that 
I am! was losing all remembrance of thee—of our 
suffering babe—of my home, and my duty in the so- 
ciety which has destroyed me. Oh, live my Caro- 
line!—live! and my whole life shall be spent in mak- 
ing thee atonement!” He raved ‘in vain;—Caroline 
heard him not; and he was forcibly dragged from 
the chamber. As her last moments approached the 
sufferer showed some signs of returning sensibility, 
and Hanbury was allowed to approach her. As her 
eyes wandered round on the faces of those she loved, 
they rested on her husband? She made an effort to 
throw herself into his arms, and in that effort expi- 
red! 

‘* Behold!” said the wretched father, ‘‘how she 
loved him to the last!” 

But the mother, more lenient in her grief, wept 
over the repentant Hanbury, who was stupified with 
the surprise and shock which he had received. As 
recollection returned, his feelings assumed a sense of 
more acute sorrow, and for many months his state of 
mind was truly pitiable. Sensible, too late, of the 
value of the treasure which he had lost, a deep gloom 
took possession of his mind, from which he never 
recovered. Forsaking the society and amusements 
that had usurped in his heart the place of his Caro- 
line, he passed the remainder of his life in solitary 
reflection. The conviction that Caroline loved him 
to the last was at once a source of comfort and re- 
morse; and Hanbury experienced all the pain of a too 

late repentance. HA. M. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


SELF KNOWLEDGE. 


It has been justly remarked that to learn to know 
ourselves is the most difficult of all lessons. We are 
often blind to the motives which actuate our own 
conduct; and few of us can pronounce, with certain- 
ty, on what would constitute our happiness or misery. 
The heart pants for a darling object, obtains it, and 
is still dissatisfied. And some event, which, when 
dreaded at a distance, seems replete with misery, is 


—__ 


real good; and we wonder how its anticipation could 
have appeared so appalling. The imagination dwells 
on some coveted blessing till we believe that jt 
possession is absolutely necessary to our well-being 
—nay, that without it life would be a weary load, 
impossible to be long sustained. But remove the 
possibility of possession, annihilate the cherished 
vision, and we find that life can still be endured, ang 
that its importance existed only in our imagination, 
We fancy ourselves actuated by motives which, jn 
reality, have no influence over our conduct; and, on 
searching our hearts, we wonder how we could have 
thus deceived ourselves. If, then, it is so difficult tp 
know ourselves; if our motives of action are some. 
times hid from our own knowledge, how cautious 
should we be how we decide on the motives of oth. 
ers. It is extremely difficult to judge with certainty 
whether the actions of those around us proceed from 
impulse or from principle. It is certainly delightful 
to witness actions springing from a noble, generous 
impulse; and we applaud those who perform such 
actions, without reflecting whether, at all times, 
their conduct would be the same. There is no safe. 
ty, except in well-grounded, solid principles. Good 
impulses should be cherished till they became prin. 
ciples. And the best way of acquiring a knowledge 
of our own hearts, is to criticise our motives, exs- 
mine the origin of every impulse, and never act, ex- 
cept from reflection. This is so difficult a task, and 
too often, one which is so displeasing to our sel! 
love, that few are willing to enter upon it—and, // 
undertaken, fewer still are successful. 

H. M. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) 
THE YOUNG INFIDEL. 


medium of language, of the changes which the “lapse 
of a few miserable vears” may effect in human ne- 
ture. Fortune has always been fabled as a_blini 


of fortune sink into comparative insignificance. We 
will endeavour to illustrate this hypothesis, by the 


our own immediate observation. 
Wilford H. was the college-eompanion of our ear- 
lier years; possessed a mind of precocious intelligence. 


peculiar fault in his boyish years, it was a fondness 
for the reckless frolics and wild gambols which cha: 


was ever a conspicuous figure in all parties of ples: 


nence was entirelv dispersed by the charms of his 
generous and insinuating qualities. After complet 
ing his education, he commenced the study of the 
law, and became a dabbler in literature, in the de 
partments of which he made such rapid strides 4 
eventuated in his beeoming the conductor of a !ite- 
rary journal, of modest pretensions, a long time pre: 
vious to his attainment of manhood. His society w2! 
courted by young men of talents, as well as thos 


often found, on being realized, to be produgtive of || Possessed of cunning as a substitute. His vanity 


It is impossible to give a true picture, through the & 


and fickle goddess; but when contrasted with tle § 
wonderful metamorphoses which the physical a 
well as the mental faculties of man undergo be I 
neath the wand of inscrutable destiny, the changes & 


an unusually amiable disposition, a hendsome per | 
son, and was connected with a family at once aff: & 
ent and of an inftwential character. If he had any i 


racterise the buoyant and juvenile disposition. He 


sure, and held a prominent station in any plan pro § 7 
posed for affording amusement. There were fev 
among our youthful associates who did not Jove ani 
admire Wilford; for the envy that would have swel: & 
ed some bosoms on account of his boyish em: & 


relation of a few incidents connected with the histo- i 
ry of an individual, which have taken place under ff 
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was excited by the eclat of his early productions, and 
ne began to repose more confidently upon his own 
-esources, and pay less deference to the opinions of 
others. Even in his boyish hours, the pride of his 
jatural endowments, and the self-sufficiency inspired 
by the vanity of talent, had prompted him to speak 
jightly of religious matters. And now that these 
principles inadvertantly grew upon him, and devel- 
oped themselves to his conviction, and as the re- 
straints imposed by the diffidence of youth and the 
joubt of his own maturity of thought were gradual- 
iy melting away, he felt more confidence in his scep- 
ricisms; and exhibited Jess caution in confining them 
io his own bosom. 

At this crisis the infatuating works of Rosseau fell 
nto his hands, and it is needless to say he devoured 
‘heir contents with an avidity to be expected from 
the previous state of his mind; and witha conviction 
that his meditations in religious matters were simi- 
iar to those which gave employment to the pen of 
the fascinating and insidious French writer. He be- 
van to consider this world as the only stage of ex- 
stence—abused, with satirical rigour, the idea of 
future punishments—doubted the existence of a De- 
ty---disputed the immortality of the soul---openly 
avowed his disbelief in the Scriptures—and reviled, 
as enthusiasts, the followers of the Cross. Among 
those with whom he now associated there were sev- 
eral who professed opinions and principles in conso- 
nance with his own, but with this deceitful difference: 
they would as readily have acknowledged themselves 
participators in murder or forgery, as publicly to have 
uttered the atheistical and heaven-despising senti- 
ments which, in their private conversations, they 
proclaimed, with an unquivering tongue, as the te- 
nets of the creed that possessed their minds and ac- 
tnated all their speculations with regard to a future 
state of existence. ‘‘ Policy,” said they, “requires 
the concealment of such opinions; for the general 
mass of mankind are bigoted idiots, and would hold 
him up to public scorn as unprincipled and despica- 
ble who would openly avow himself an infidel.”— 
With Wilford their arguments had no weight, and as 
he plumed himself upon the superior expansion of his 
own faculties, so he considered himself enlightened 
in an especial manner, as regarded metaphysics, and 
he utterly despised the hypocrite, who professed what 
he did not believe. As he progressed in years his 
recklessness of the world increased, and but a few 
of the former had been added to his adolescence be- 
fore he was publicly branded as the youthful infidel. 
Even this circumstance was “ flattering unction to 
his soul.” He courted eccentricity and notoriety, 
aad to be pointed out, with a shudder, as one who 
contemned the language of God, and abused his mi- 
histers, was as equally productive of pleasure to his 
darkened enthusiasm, as if he was remarkable for 
the splendour of his talents combined with the sanc- 
uty of his virtues. His society had long since lost 
the charm which drew around him associates of cha- 
racter; and, instead of being courted, he was shunned. 
He evineed his detestation of such conduct in the 
bitterest language, but found few to coincide with 
him, and those few, fawning sycophants, who, like 
Vultures, hover around a wreck to reap the miserable 
iragments of misfortune. Sensuality became his idol; 
‘nd those who offer incense to this deity perform 


their rites at the shrine of dissipation. It was thus|} 


with Wilford: the bowl of intemperance was tnadly 
Pressed to his lips, and he counted it no shame to 
acknowledge that in the power of its delirium he 
found the only paradise he wished for. The admo- 
hitions of his relatives were totally disregarded, and 


if he at times endeavoured to conceal his vicious 
propensities, it was only through motives of kindness 
to their feelinys, and not that he feared the cogni- 
zance of this or a'future world. His fortunes now ra- 
pidly decayed; for, although he possessed acknow- 
ledged talents, his principles were generally detest- 
ed. Jn vain he sought employment in some literary 
capacity—those who fawned upon him in his early 
career of fame now used but few ceremonies of dis- 
simulation to conceal the coldness of their friend- 
ship, and, asa last resource, Wilford was compelled 
to betake himself to the stage. On the commence- 
ment of his career in this profession, fortune seemed 
again disposed to smile; for he received an engage- 
ment to represent a respectable line of characters.— 
The hope of retrieving his lost fame soon proved 
fallacious. Vicious habits, when grafted ina youth- 
ful soil, seldom produce aught but baneful consequen- 
ces. On the third evening of his appearance he was 
to perform Octavian, in the Mountaineers. Imagine 
the disappointment and disgust of the audience, when 
he came before them in a state of intoxication! He 
was immediately and unanimously hissed off, with 
every evidence of indignation. From that moment 
his aspirings waned, and a short time sufficed to low- 
er him to the insignificant and ignominious repre- 
sentative of slaves and menials. 

Five years have elapsed since Wilford left his na- 
tive city. Scarcely a month has passed away since, 
whilst visiting the public institutions in New-York, 
we called at the Penitentiary. Pieture to yourself 
our surprise, when, after scrutinizing for some mo- 
ments, with incredulous impatience, the form of one 
who unwillingly performed the offices of a convict, 
and was appareledin the habiliments of guilt, we 
discovered the once blooming and beautiful, but now 
bloated and haggard Wilford H!—Oh, God! thatsuch 
a change could have fallen upon the rosy-cheeked 
companion of our childhood! 

We learnt the latter history of this miserable be- 
ing-—It was an evidence that the prostitution of a 
splendid mind to vicious purposes cannot but be pro- 
ductive of ignominious consequences. If there are 
any among your readers, Mr. Editor, so inflated with 
vanity, (whether it be of personal beauty or intel- 
lectual powers,) as was this misjudging youth, let 
them beware; for it is a serpent that so fascinates 
the human senses, that few can escape the Charyb 
dis of its destruction! 

BIOLINE. 


VARIETY. 


Away with sameness—let us gaily range, 
Where novelties delight at every change; 
For innocent variety bestows 

The sweetest salvo for terrestial woes. 


SWIFT’S LAST LINES. 


In one of those lucid intervals which varied the course of 
Swift’s unhappy lunacy, his guardians, or physicians, took him 
out to give him an airing. When they came to the Phenix 
park, Swift remarked a new building which he had never seen, 
and asked “what it was designed for? Dr. Kingsbnry answer- 
ed, “That, Mr. Dean, is the magazine for arms and powder, 
for the security of the city.” ‘Oh! oh!” says the dean, pul- 
ling out his pocket book, “let me take an item of that. This 
is worth remarking; my tables, as Hamlet says, my tables— 
memory, put down that.”? He then produced the following lines, 
being the last he ever wrote:——- 

Behold! a proof of Irish sense! 
Here Irish wit is seen, 

When nothing’s left for our defence, | 
We build a magazine. 

The Dean then put up his pocket-book, laughing heartily at | 
the conceit, and clenching it with, “ After the steed’s stolen, 


A FRAGMENT. 
“There are people,” continued the corporal, “who can’t 
even breathe without slandering a neighbour.” 
“You judge too severely,” replied my aunt Prudy; “no one 
iss]>ndered who does not deserve it.” 
‘That may be,” retorted the corporal, “ but 1 have heard 
very slight things said of you.” 
The face of my aunt kindled with anger, ‘+ Me!”’ she ex- 
claimed, “‘ Me!—-slight things of Me! What can any body say 
of Me!” 
“ They say,” answered the corporal gravely, and drawling 
his wards to keep her in suspense, ‘* that--that you are no bet- 
ter than you ought to be.” 
Fury flashed from the eyes of my aunt. “Who are the 
wretches?” 
‘I hope they slanderno one who does not deserve it.” re- 
marked the corporal jeeringly, ashe left the room. 
Phe feeling’s of my aunt may well be conceived. She was 
sensibly injured, True, she had her foibles. She was peevish 
and fretful. But she was rigidly moral and virtuous. The 
purest ice was not more chaste. The Pope himself could not 
boast more piety. Conscious of the correctness of herconcluct, 
she was wounded at the remark of the corporal. Why should 
her neighbours slander her? She could not conjecture. = | 
Let my aunt be consoled. She falls upon the common lot 
of nature. A person who can live in this world, without suf- 
fering slander, must be too stupid or insignificant to claim at- 
tention. 


AN INFANT’S GRAVE. 
juts well, perhaps, the flower has never bloom’d, 
Nor burst to beauty in this vale of tears; 
’Tis well, perhaps, it now lies low entomb’d, 
It fell unsullied ere the waste of years. 
Affection saw the rude approach of death, 
_ And strove in vain to avert the impending blow; 
Maternal feeling fed the latest breath, 
Which kept a spirit in this world of woe. 
Ah! why should grief your hapless life consume? 
And why should sorrow thus pervade your breast, 
In blissful realms your darling boy shail bloom, 
And wake to rapture in eterna: rest. 


‘¢ Let modest Allen, with ingenious shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 

The following anecdote of this Allen, to whom Pope applied 
the foregoing, will show that he was not altogether undeserving 
of this compliment. 

‘He ance courted a young lady, whose father wanted to 
drive the match, as it was avery advantageous one. The 
young lady was however, pre-engaged to another, which when 
Allen knew, he generously portioned out his mistress from his 
own fortune, and gave her away himself to his rival. 


A certain English philosopher having asserted in opposition 
to Dr. Franklin, that blunt conductors for lightning were the 
only safe ones, the king of Great Britain, during the revolution- 
ary war, caused the sharp conductors of his palace to be chang- 
ed, and blunt ones to be put in their places, as though he dis- 
dained to owe his safety to the invention of anenemy. ‘This 
he persisted in, although the royal soeiety publicly condemned 
the pretended improvement. This anecdote produced the fol- 
lowing neat and sarcastic epigram: 

While you, great George, for satiety hunt, 

And sharp conductors change to blunt, 
The nation’s out of joint; 

Franklin a wiser course pursues; 

And all your thunder, fearless views, 
By keeping to the point. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 


“In my solitary but amusing rambles ever these delightful 
prairies, 1 now, for the first time in my life, notwithstanding my 
long residence and peregrinations in North America, hark- 
ened to the inimitable notes of the mocking bird (T'urdus po- 
tyglottus.) After amusing itself in ludicrous imitations of the 
other bird, perched on the topmost bough of a spreading elm, 
it at length broke into a strain of melody the most wild, varied, 
and pathetic, that ever I had heard from any thing less than 
human. In the midst of these enchanting strains, which grad- 
ually increased in loudness, it oftentimes flew upwards from the 
topmost twig, continuing its note as if overpowered by the sub- 
limest ecstacy.” Vutall’s T'ravels. 


» Whatever your situation in life may be, lay down your plan 
of conduct for the day. The half hours will glide smoothly on» 


| shut the stable door,” | without crossing or jostling each other. 
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‘(For the Philadelphia Album.j | 
DEATH OF CANNING. 


When humble merit owns destruction’s pow’r, 
Grief’s sullen clouds on lonely homesteads low’r; 
But when great Canning fell beneath his hand, 
The pall of virtue mantled all the land.. 


When sets a star amid the reign of night, 
» Surrounding planets, only, lose its light; 
But when the glorious king of day declines, 
in mournful shides the darken’d world repines. 


To-morrow’s sun shall make the skies rejoice, 
And gen’ral nature shout with thankful voice; 
But when shall Britain sing a Canning’s birth? 
When, when shall Canning’s semblance glad the earth? 


Lo! Britain’s genius trembles o’er his bier, 
And gen’rous Erin sheds the feeling tear! 
Contending Grecia halts her patriot bands, 
And icy fears relax their nerveless hands! 


The clouds that hide Directing Merey’s form, 
Shoot burning bolts like justice’ vengeful storm, 
And though firm faith declares her hand hath hurl’d, 
This was a bolt that shook th’ astounded world! 
Sent. 10th, 1827. MELPOMENE. 


[Yor the Philadelphia Album. | 
TO A FRIEND. 
Oh! smile as thou wert wont to smile! 
And cast away that look of sadness; 
Resume that tone which could beguile 
All care—that tone of soul-felt gladness. 
{f fortune frowns, true hearts, and waun, 
Still beat for thee—heed not the storm! 
There is a heart can prize thee more, 
When anxious thought and cares oppress thee, 
And lips that lightly spoke before, 
Can only open now to bless thee! 
Dark hours may swmmer friends estrange, - 
But wue affection cannot change. 


Seek in thine own warm, generous heart 
The balin to solace every sorrow, 
Bid every blighting thought depart, 
And think not of a low’ring morrow; 
The sun of hope again will shine, _ | 
And peace and joy once more be thine! ° HARRIET. | 
(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
| ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
I saw thee in the pride of youth, in health and beauty shine 
And, Mary dear, I loved thee then, such gentleness was thine: 
I saw thee when thy fondest hopes, thy brightest joys, were 


gone, 
And lov'd thee for the gentleness with which thy griefs were 
borne. 


{ saw thee on the sick bed laid, and felt thee still more dear 

For patience had her perfeet work in all thy sufferings here: 

The “ fairest of death’s craving brood” had mark’d thee for 
her prey, 


Nor thought we with what rapid strides she hurried thee 
away. } 


Thou cia not speak of glorious views beyond this home of 
Clay, 


’Tias not the nature of thy heart its feelings to display; 
Yet doubt I not, in worship pure, thy spirit oft withdrew, 
When only He, who made thy heart, its deep devotion knew. 


But few the years since here thou came to pay thy marriage 
vow, | 


And joy was at thy virgin heart, and beauty at thy brow, 


|| respect their superiors, the English respect themselves; 


Now both have pass’d away from earth, the bridegroom and | 
the bride, 


And we, who hail’d thy wedding-day, now sit thy corse be- 
side! 


For him who mourns a broken stay, and drops the bitter 
tear, 
Who hoped his last declining day a daughter’s love would 
| cheer, 
Her little helpless boys remain, affection’s claims to share, 
Their mother’s portion of his love, andall a father’s care. 


Those lisping boys are all too young their mother’s loss to 
know, 

And scarcely is an orphan’s name to them a sound of woe; 

Yet shall her pure and blameless life be told in after days, 

And theirjyoung hearts rejoice to know the story of her praise. 


And there are those who will not fail te pour upon the ear 
Their mother’s worth, their mother’s love, and wishes for 
them here; 
Those who have watch’d her early years, who smooth’d her 
dying bed, 
And many a day and hour will spend communing with the 
dead. 


While we with tearful eyes commit thy body to the dust, 
We doubt not but thy spirit joins the spirits of the just— 
And hope, through our Redeemer’s love, our earthly trials 
o’er, 
To meet in that unchanging land where parting is no ay 
A. . H. 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some geod to elicit, 

As bees gather sweets from tie meanest of flowers 


SELECTED 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
By a Lady. “ 


~ \( Ah! why did I gather this delicate flow’r? 
. Why pluck the young bud from the tree? 
‘Twould there have bloom’d lovely for many an hour, 
And how soon will it perish with me! 
Already its beautiful texture decays, 
Already it fades in my sight, 
?Tis thus that chill languor too often repays 
The momen’s of transient delight! 


When eagerly pressing enjoyment too near, 
Its blossoms we gather in haste, 

How oft thus we mourn, with a penitent tear, 
O’er the joys that are lavish’d in waste:— 

This elegant flow’r, had I left it at rest, 
Might still have delighted my eyes; 

But, pluck’d prematurely, and plac’d in my breast, 
It languishes, withers, and dies! 


The subjoined extract from the Memoirs of Lewis Hol- 
burg, exhibits an accurate parallel between the cha- 
racteristic traits of the two nations of which it treats. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

The following are the points of comparison which 
may be remarked in the characters of the French and 
English. ‘The French are great talkers, the English 
greater thinkers; the former excel in vivacity, the lat- 
ter in solidity of intellect. The French dress with 
splendor, the English with neatness; the French live 
almost exclusively on bread, the English on meat. Both 
are passionate; but it is the blood which rouses the 
passion of a Frenchman, and the bile which exaspe- 
rates an Englishman. The anger of a Frenchman is 
more violent, that of an Englishman more pertinacious. 
A Frenchman spends his money on his clothes, an En- 
glishman on his eating. A Frenchman follows the 
stream, an Englishman delights in struggling against 
it.. The friendships of the French are quickly formed 
and as quickly dissolved; those of the English are 
formed slowly, andasslowly relinquished. The French 


the former are better citizens, the latter better men. 
The mental endowments of the French are of a more 
refined, those of the English of a loftier character. 
The French practice virtue for the sake of reputation, 
and seek the reward of meritorious actions in popular 
applause; the English practice it for its own sake, and 
seek no reward but that which springs from the con- 
sciousness of rectitude. There is the same relative dif. 
ference in their vices as in their virtues. Both commit 
crimes; the French from the love of gain, the desire 
of vengeance of similar motives, but the English are 
often criminal for the mere sake of committing crime. |} 


The French, like the people of other countries, often 
commit crimes in the hope of escaping punishment, 
but the English frequently commit crimes because they 
know they cannot escape unpunished; so that the very 
severity of the law, which deters others from crime, 
often operates as an additional stimulus on the English 
for the commission of offences.’ “I would commit this 
offence,” exclaims the Frenchman, “ if the law per- 
mitted it2? “*1 would not commit this offence, if it 
were not prohibited by law,” is frequently the language 
of the Englishman, 


SINCERITY AND TRUTH. 

Sincerity is the basis of every virtue. - Thelove of 
truth, as We value the approbation of world, should be 
cultivated. In all our proceedings it will make us di- 
rect and consistent. Ingenuity and candor’ possesses 
the most powerful charms; they bespeak universal fa. 
your, and carry an apology for almost every failing. 


When Noah planted the first vine, and retired, Satan 
approached it and said—“I will nurture you, charn. 
ing plant!” He quickly fetched three animals; a sheep, 
a lion, and a hog, and killed one after another, near the 
vine. The virtue of the blood of the three animals 
penetrated it, and is still manifest in its growth. When 
a man drinks one bottle of wine he is then agreeable, 
gentle, and friendly; that is the nature of the lamb.— 
When he drinks two, he is a lion, and says “ Who is 
like me!” he then talks of stupendous things. When 
he drinks more his senses forsake him, and at lengt 
he wallows in the mire—need it be said that he then 


| resembles a hog. 


Mr. P—t, the Irish singer, was once heard to affirm, 
‘‘that he had not been able to open his mouth tha: 
morning until he had swallowed three oranges.” 


DEBTS. 
Dr. Johnson says, that small debts are like small shot, 


' they are rattling on every side, and can scarcely be es. 


caped without a wound. Great debts are like cannon, 
of loud noise and but little danger. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
TO AMANDA. 


They have told thee my vows are all framed in deceit, 
That my bosom is false as its changes are fleet, 


| That my soul is deprav’d, that there’s guile in my heart, 


And my love, lixe a phantom in dreams, will depart. 


Thou hast said that a sland’rer thy soul doth despise, 

And they know not how weak are their arts to thine eyes, 
Or the babblers would cease, when they found thy disdain 
Was the fruit of the falsehoods they threw on my name.— 


My communings with earth and its creatures of clay 
Have not chill’d the fond dreams of my earlier day; ° 
And thou know’st that my soul is devoted to thee, 
And thou scornest what envy may babble of me. 


Oh! wert thou a partner, my love, and my bride, 
The world were but dust in the balance beside! — 

Thy smile forms my heavén, thy frown makes my hell! — 
I ask not, I reck not where others may dwell. 


I know thou hast spirit, and feel thou hast pride; 
Thy lip can curl Pngord and coldly deride; 

And I care not what others may deem of thy truth, 
For to me thou art all that I ask from thy youth. 


They have told thee I’m vain—dost believe them, my love? 
They have branded me false, but my actions shall prove 
That the poison of envy embitter’d their tongue, 

Which would fain have me think ’twas thy spirit that sung. 


Ray, nay, my Amanda, thou eanst not believe 

‘* That the vows of my bosom were fram’d to deceive,” 
That the hand, which so often has fondly press’d thine, 
Is the hand of a wretch—and that hand shou!d be mine! 


Thou hast said that thy heart could ne’er beat but for one,— 
’Tis for this I adore thee, and proffer my own, 

For the lip that each idiot in folly hath press’d, 

Is the slave of emotions my soul must detest! 


I have said that I love thee, and earth cannot part 
The wild feeling that lives in the depths of my heart; 
’Tis the pulse of existence, the life of my soul, 

And will thrill while eternity’s ages may roll. 


If I thought that thy bosom could dream of a love 

For the fools that have fawned thy affections to move, 
The light which has sprung o’er my visions would fade, 
And the glory that kindles them soon be decay’d. 


But no, there’s a magie which lives in thine air, 
And bespeaks all the pride which a woman might dare, 


And which says that thy spirit could never combine 
With a soul whose emotions were feebler than thine! 


; ROMEO. 
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